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stitutional amendments that would reduce the legislative chambers to the position of mere consultative bodies. 'The presentation to the sovereign for his choice and approval of both the majority and the minority opinions/7 wrote the tsar, "will be a welcome return to the former peaceful course of legislation which, moreover, is in accordance with the Russian tradition." Maklakov prevailed on the emperor to abandon a plan that was unconstitutional and impracticable. Nicholas yielded, but he never fully accepted the view that his will was not above the law. This attitude of the monarch explains much in the course of Russian events after 1905.
In his relations with courtiers and officials the tsar was considerate, courteous and kind, but his ministers could never be sure that the policies seemingly agreed upon would actually receive his assent, or that a gracious audience w?ould not be followed by a curt dismissal from office. The cause of these sudden reversals ma}- be traced to unofficial influences that flourished at the court. Notable was that of Prince V. P. Meshchersky, editor of the paper Grazhdanin (The Citizen). Meshchersky, whose private life was one of St. Petersburg's blatant scandals, nevertheless enjoyed the patronage of Alexander III and, until his death in the summer of 1914? exercised a peculiar sway over the mind of Nicholas. At times, indeed, Meshchersky*s insidious press campaigns appeared to have been the factor determining official policies, especially appointments and dismissals of higher officials. Count V. N. Kokovtsov, who knew Nicholas well and was familiar with the mechanics of bureaucratic government, has given in his memoirs a telling picture of Meshchersky's methods. After 1905 the scheming journalist harped incessantly, in the columns of Grazhdanin, on the trite theme of the blessings of autocracy and the devotion of the Russian people to their anointed ruler; the Crown was extolled as the fountain of Russia's happiness, and the reign of Alexander III as a mode] of benevolent paternalistic government. This no longer popular political philosophy was subtly used either to discredit or to commend the incumbents of high offices. Meshchersky's actual motives were less lofty than he made them appear. His paper existed on subsidies paid from the public treasury by order of the tsar, and Mesh-chersky tirelessly besieged ministers for both funds arid favors for his numerous shoddy clients. The ministers who complied with his requests were praised in Grdzhdanin; those who demurred were de* nounced as tiaitors to the tsar and to Russia's tradition. This crude